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ON TEACHERS AND TEACHING 

By Blanche Pfefferkorn, R.N. 
Assistant Professor School of Nursing and Health, University of Cincinnati 

THE notion of this paper came out of watching the ocean. After 
five or six days of a luxuriously idle speculation on the never 
ending mystery and restlessness of the great Atlantic Ocean, its 
majesty and constant breaking against the shore began to take on 
a new sense. The thought occurred that there were certain com- 
mon properties between the mighty rolling wave, gathering its force 
from so many directions, and the truly great teacher who, seeking 
the truths of life from every potential source, gives of her pearls 
with the same munificence as the wave lavishes itself in the thousands 
of droplets of spray upon the shore. 

There have been teachers both great and small in all generations. 
Teaching is an age old occupation. We in our vanity are prone to 
think of teachers and teaching as marks of civilization, but this idea 
is false and more or less the outcome of the conventionalism and 
formalism, which in the last thousand years have grown up around 
teaching. Teaching belongs to neither time, place, race nor species. 
All living things are for the most part teachers, either actively or 
passively, or both. Watch the mother duck take her young brood to 
the pond, see with what pride and dignity and infinite patience she 
teaches them to swim. Centuries ago a great man enjoined his 
fellowmen to "Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider his ways and be 
wise." For this man, in his wisdom, knew that in the ways of the 
ant could be found teaching, passive in its kind, by a lowly type to 
the highest of all creatures. 

In the progress of civilization, teaching has passed through a 
multitude of phases. As new ideas were launched, new systems of 
education were created, and each system had its own particular 
fashion both with respect to the teacher and the surroundings in 
which the pupil was to be taught. One finds a great richness of color- 
ing in the history of education. At one time emphasis is placed on 
the kind of subject matter, at another on its content, at another on 
the relative value of strict discipline and absolute freedom, and at 
still another the place of teaching, whether it should be a formal 
structure or the out-door world. It is a curious fact that until recent 
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years so much thought should have been given to the tools of the 
process and so little to the actual doing. It would almost seem that 
too much time has been spent upon the merits of physical appoint- 
ments and particular methods, of that type of black-board and this 
style of grading, and two little upon what the pupil receives by virtue 
of their use. 

This is no intent to decry adequate class-room construction and 
equipment, or the value of a sound knowledge of pedagogy. Both are 
necessary with our present habits of living and thought, and that they 
are reconstructed with each succeeding generation is indicative merely 
of the changes of growth, but buildings and methods represent the 
current expression of man's opinion and not a static truth. When the 
cover of a text book or a special school of pedagogy dominates teach- 
ing, both text book and pedagogy cease to serve their purpose. 

It is with the teacher in schools of nursing that we are here 
especially concerned. She is spoken of more generally as the in- 
structor and is that member of the faculty whose particular function 
is formal teaching. She has become an entity within the last decade 
and is passing through all the stages characteristic of birth and 
growth. Whatever her perplexities and burdens during this period 
of development, her future as a teacher is one of unusual opportunity. 

One of the immediate problems of the instructor in schools of 
nursing, in many instances, is the large number of subjects she is 
required to teach ; four, six or even more. In one small schoool in the 
west one instructor had been practically handed over the entire 
curriculum with the promise of such assistance from the medical staff 
as could be obtained. 

It is literally impossible for one individual to teach six subjects 
or even four when the program includes Anatomy and Physiology, 
Bacteriology, Chemistry, Pharmacology, etc. A teacher in any one 
of these sciences in other schools and colleges spends years and often a 
lifetime in acquiring his subject with its ramifications from the very 
foundations to the latest developments, and then by research work 
looks into the future. Neither does it mean that an inadequately 
prepared instructor can teach a subject to student nurses, because 
the course is short, as far as hours are concerned. Teaching is not 
measured by an hour rod. It is generally conceded that it takes a 
better teacher to teach the fundamentals of a subject in a short course 
than in one spread over a long period. 

Lacking sufficient preparation on the part of the teacher, the 
class hour is very apt to deteriorate into long recitations from the text 
book, assignments and subject matter presented in perfunctory lecture 
style. Such methods do not represent real teaching. Yet it is re- 
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markable what can be accomplished when conditions are such that 
the instructor must inevitably follow this form or one quite similar. 
Instructors understand, and they with directors generally, realize 
that the present state in schools of nursing is a transitory one; that 
until the status and administration of, and available funds for nursing 
education parallel, not as the exception but as the rule, that of other 
professions, those who have its interests nearest at heart will be 
those who must subserve in greatest measure their own inclinations 
to the necessities of the hour. 

To one given to speedy conclusions it might seem that the rewards 
of the instructor are of the future and that so far her chief return is 
a heavy program with its burdens and tribulations. This is exceed- 
ingly remote from the actual state. Ask any instructor, who has 
elected teaching not as a stepping-stone to an administrative position, 
but because she finds joy in the work and she will tell you it is not so. 
Consider the eagerness and enthusiasm of the young probationer! 
What a soil for a teacher to work upon! Then on the ward the 
student comes daily in contact with problems which she soon learns 
are solved in the class room. She appreciates early in her career, and 
this appreciation is stimulated throughout her course, the intimate 
relationship between practice and class. Consciously and uncon- 
sciously the "wherefore" is born. 

In the principles of teaching this desire to know is technically 
termed "interest" and "motivation," two factors of utmost importance 
for the fulfillment of teaching. In schools of nursing the work of 
implanting interest and motivation rests in a much lesser degree upon 
the teacher than in other schools. One of the heaviest tasks of the 
teacher is largely removed. As a rule, rather than as the exception, 
the instructor is confronted with a class eager to learn. This is one 
of her vantage points from the very beginning. How well she may 
use it depends upon her ability as a teacher and her concept of 
nursing. 

The teaching of many subjects by one instructor, referred to in 
a preceding paragraph, is a condition which, in many of the better 
schools, is beginning to decline. This is particularly true in Univer- 
sity Schools of Nursing and other of the more progressive schools. In 
such schools the subjects required of one instructor to teach are much 
more rational and approach or parallel the demands made upon other 
teachers in a college or university. Then too in a university school 
the instructor has the opportunity to take further work in the subject 
which she is teaching, or perhaps some other course in which she 
may be interested. It is an excellent thing to be a student at the same 
time one is a teacher. Its first value is that the teacher is adding to 
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her subject matter and thereby maintaining and increasing her 
interest, its second that she is retaining her attitude as a pupil which 
is exceedingly valuable in establishing the proper sympathy and 
relationship between teacher and class. 

Now perhaps some teacher is thinking, "Much has been said of 
the teacher and teaching and little of the wherewithal to teach. One 
must have at least a frog, a skeleton and a 'Gray' to teach Anatomy." 
These are good, very good, add to them more texts, charts, a human 
dissecting room, microscopes and slides, not forgetting the kitchen 
and the butcher, and they become much better. But these, after all, 
are tools, mere tools ; to the teacher what the pallette and brush are 
to the painter. The beauty and grandeur of the composition complete 
depend upon their use by the master. 

It is a great privilege to be a teacher in a school of nursing. 
Given a willingness to work, a love of knowledge and a desire to share 
it with others, she comes into a situation rich in its opportunities for 
teaching. 

HOW ARE THE SICK TO BE PROVIDED WITH 
NURSING CARE? 1 

By Sally Johnson, R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston 

WHEN we know that a carefully selected committee, financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has been making an intensive 
study of this question for the past two years, it seems preposterous 
to attempt to limit the subject to a ten-minute paper. 

Why does the question arise? I have consulted no statistics, but 
I am sure that the number of sick is not increasing. I do know that 
the number of pupil and graduate nurses is increasing. A few months 
ago, when we were hearing much about the shortage of nurses', five 
Boston schools showed a total increased enrollment of 412 over the 
enrollment of ten years ago. 

The enrollment of pupil nurses in this school today is 80 per cent 
greater than in 1910. The number of nurses who have graduated 
from this school during the ten-year period just completed, is 70 per 
cent greater than the number who graduated during the preceding 
ten-year period. Every large school would probably show a similar 
increase, and new schools are continually coming into existence, yet 
all these added nurses are not meeting the present demands. 

1 Read at the informal morning session of the Centennial of the Opening of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, and the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Ether 
Day. 



